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THE LAND OF EGYPT.* 



By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 



CHAPTER VI. 

a|HE artist, on his arrival at 
Cairo, the present capital 
of Egypt, finds in every 
direction some object of 
interest to transfer to his 
sketch-book. The mag- 
nificent mosques and 
graceful minarets, the 
stately tombs, the crowd- 
ed bazaars, the narrow 
windinglanes and streets, 
with their projecting cor- 
nices and hanging win- 
dows of fantastic wood- 
work, so admirably de- 
picted by Mr. Seymour, 
arrest the attention at 
every turn ; but the tra- 
veller, before attempting 
any explorations, will do 
well to reflect on the past 
history of the country. 

The most learned 
Egyptologists differ very 
considerably in the re- 
sults they have deduced 
from hieroglyphic re- 
cords of the chronology 
of the kings of ancient 
Egypt. The first known 
king was Menes, whose 
date is placed by some 
as far back as B.C. 5004, 
by others at about B.C. 
3600, and by others at 
more recent dates, vary- 
ing between B.C. 3000 

Near the so-called lambs of the Khali fs. -, _ n ^ 

J J and B.C. 2700. 

But whichever of these several computations be accepted as 
nearest the truth, even the most recent of them carries us back 
in imagination to a period far anterior to the history of any other 
country ; and it must be admitted that during many centuries 
previous to that very early period, Egypt must have been pro- 
gressing in civilisation and culture, in order that the wonderful 
works of Art disinterred in modern times, and proved to belong 
to the earliest dynasties, could have been produced. 

The thirty-four known dynasties — and there may have existed 
others of which no records have yet been found — are called 
either after the place of their origin or after the name of the 
city they selected as the seat of their government. Thus there 
were Ethiopian, Persian, Macedonian, Greek, and Roman, as 
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well as Memphitc, Theban, Elephantine, and Tanite dynasties. 
They are now, however, according to Mariette Bey's system, 
divided into four epochs of empire, the first of which is called 
the A ncient Empire, beginning with the first and ending with 
the tenth dynasty. It comprises the splendid period of the 
foundation of Memphis, the building of the pyramids of Gizeh, 
and the excavation and ornamentation of the wonderfully pre- 
served tombs of Sakkarah, the necropolis of Memphis. 

The second period is called the Middle Empire, and extends 
from the eleventh to the seventeenth dynasty. It comprises 
that important epoch in the history of Egypt when it was in- 
vaded by the shepherd kings, the Hyksos. The patriarch 
Joseph was chief minister of one of the Pharaohs of the four- 
teenth dynasty. 

The third period, called the New Empire t begins with the 
eighteenth dynasty, when Egypt, emerging from the devastating 
effects of the ravages of foreign invaders, enters on the most 
brilliant period of its history and its extended conquests and 
commerce under Thothmes, Amunoph, Ramses, Menephtah, and 
others, and extends to the thirty-first dynasty. During the nine- 
teenth dynasty the Exodus took place. Shishonk (the Shishak of 
1 Kings xiv. 25, 26) belonged to the twenty-second dynasty; the 
twenty-sixth was overcome by Cambyses ; and the thirtieth was 
also superseded by the Persians, who in their turn were con- 
quered by Alexander the Great. 

The fourth period, called the Lower Empii'e, beginning with 
Alexander, comprises the Greeks and Romans, and concludes 
with Theodosius, who in A.D. 381 issued the famous edict 
abolishing all pagan rites, and establishing Christianity as the 
official religion of Egypt. 

The Byzantine rulers exercised great tyranny over the native 
Christians — the Copts ; and when, in A.D. 642, during the khalifat 
of Omar, the Mohammedans invaded Egypt, marching from 
Palestine via Gaza and el-Arish, Mukaukos, governor of Central 




Palace on the Island of jRoda, as seen from Boulevard Kasr 'All, Cairo. 

Egypt, by birth a Greek, but allied with the Copts, desirous to 
be freed from the yoke of the oppressors, offered but little oppo- 
sition to the invaders, and eventually made a treaty of peace 
with the Mohammedan general Amru-ibn-al-Aas at Heliopolis, 
by which the inhabitants of Central Egypt submitted, and 
agreed to pay an annual tribute to their new masters. Lower 
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Egypt, however, mostly inhabited by Greeks, offered a longer 
resistance, and Alexandria was only subdued after a siege of 
many months' duration. 

Egypt was thenceforward administered by governors appointed 
by the khalifs. They, ruling despotically over the richest pro- 



vince of the Mohammedan empire, and at a distance from the 
seat of the Central Government, were often tempted to revolt and 
to declare their independence. Thus, in A.D. 868, Ahmad-ibn- 
Tulun, a Turk who had been brought up in the service of suc- 
cessive khalifs at Baghdad, and was proficient both in learning 
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Mosque of Amru-ibn-al-Aas, Old Cairo, the most ancient Mosque in Egypt (A.D. 643). 



and in military tactics, was appointed Vice-Governor of Misr. 
In 872 he became Vice-Governor of the whole of Egypt. In 873 
he threw off his allegiance, and established an independent 
government. In 878 he conquered and annexed to his kingdom 
Palestine and Syria, when he built the citadel of Jaffa, and 



refortified Tyre and many other ancient cities. He died in 884, 
and was succeeded by his son Khumaraweih. 

Khumaraweih increased th'e kingdom he inherited from his 
father, and was for a time recognised by Al Mu'tadid, Khalif of 
Baghdad, as King of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, as far as the 




r Jomb of Imam Shdfe i, Founder of the Shdfe" ites, with the Burial Mosque of the Khedive's Family adjoining it. 

the distance, and Raih-oad to Helwan in the foreground. 



Pyramids of Sakkarah in 



Euphrates, and received his investiture as such from the Khalif 
as spiritual head of the Mohammedan empire. In order to make 
the compact more secure, he offered his daughter, Katr-en-nadr 
(Dewdrop), in marriage to the Khalif 's son. Al Mu'tadid, how- 
ever, replied that he would marry her himself, and Arab histo- 



rians describe in rapturous terms the magnificence of the trous- 
seau and of the marriage presents that were lavished on both 
sides as exceeding anything that had ever before been seen. 
Khumaraweih did not long enjoy the newly acquired favour of 
the Khalif: he was assassinated in Damascus A.D. 896. 
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He was succeeded by his son Jaish, who reigned only about 
eighteen months, was deposed in 897, and assassinated a few 
days afterwards. His brother Musa succeeded him, and was 
assassinated in 905. 

Sheiban, a son of Ahmad-ibn-Tulun, next reigned for twelve 



days, during which time he endeavoured to obtain the aid of 
former partisans of his family against the Khalif, but, deserted 
by them, he surrendered to the Khalif s general, Mohammed- 
ibn-Suleiman, and Egypt was again placed under the direct 
government of the Khalif 's emissaries. Thirty years later an- 
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Entrance to the Mosque of el- Hake m, Founder of the Sect of the Druzes. 



other governor, named Al-Akhshid, duly appointed by the Khalif 
from Baghdad, threw off his allegiance, and established a dynasty 
as ephemeral as that of the Tulunis. 

In a.d. 968 the then reigning Akhshidite King of Egypt was 
worsted by Jawhar, a general in command of the army of the 
Fatimite Khalif, Al-Muizz. 



The Fatimites were sectarians who, like the Persians, regard 
the Prophet Mohammed's immediate successors, Abu Bekr, 
Omar, and Othman, as usurpers, who deprived the Prophet's 
son-in-law, Aly-ibn-Abi-Talib, of his rightful inheritance. This, 
indeed, is the original cause of the great schism in the Muslim 
religion between Shiais and Sunnis. 
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In a.d. 909 a man of the name of Obeid-allah, who pretended 
to be a descendant of the Prophet's daughter Fatimeh, esta- 
blished himself as Fatimite Khalif in Kairowan, a city in the 



province of Tunis, and extended his authority over the whole of 
Northern Africa and the island of Sicily. The fourth Fatimite 
Khalif, Al-Muizz, sent an expedition under the command of 
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Jawhar, a famous general, a European by birth, and he suc- 
ceeded in the conquest of Egypt ; nor was it long before he 
added to his other achievements the conquest of Syria. 

The sixth Fatimite Khalif was el-Hakem, a maniac, who 



exercised his despotic power with as much barbarous cruelty as 
childish caprice. He is the object of adoration of the Druzes, 
who look upon him as the incarnation of the Divinity. 

[To be continued.) 



STATUETTES OF BEACONSFIELD AND GLADSTONE. 




ORD RONALD GOWER, the sculptor to whom 
we owe ' Marie Antoinette going to Execution,' 
the dying ' Soldier of the Imperial Guard,' a head 
of our Saviour, and several other productions, has 
just finished statuettes of the two great political 
rivals of our time, viz., Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone. The sculptor has not confined 
himself to mere facial resemblance, but, like a true limner in clay, 
he has caught in both cases the very air and set of the head, and 
placed each in a characteristic pose. The Premier, for example, 
attired in a court dress, and wearing the ribbon of the Garter, sits 
easily back in his chair, with his right leg thrown over his left knee, 
and his arms folded. The head is turned slightly to the right, the 
eyelids droop, and the whole pose, as well as the features, indicates 



reserved power combined with temporary dreaminess, and shows, 
in short, the man in one of those apparently abstracted moods so 
characteristic of him when he sat in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, has a resolute and laborious air as 
he sits, open-throated in his shirt-sleeves, on the stump of a felled 
tree, his right palm resting on his right knee, and his left on the 
end of the haft of his axe, while the eyes in his well-poised head, 
which is turned slightly to the left, look straight on, calm and 
assured. The mouth, perhaps the most remarkable feature in Mr. 
Gladstone's face, inasmuch as it betrays with more than ordinary 
frankness the compound nature which he, in common with us all, 
inherits from our father Adam, shows its more spiritual sweep of 
line, and is consequently closed. The head is undoubtedly a fine 
one. These statuettes are about two and a half feet high. 



